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The hairs are generally taken from the tail of the
animal, and this is first well cleaned by being scoured with
a solution of alum, after which it is' soaked in warm water
for many hours. The tail is then passed through the hand
from the base to the tip, so as to free it as far as pos-
sible from the water and to lay the hairs down smoothly,
after which it is dried with a cloth, and the hairs cut off in
clumps close to the skin. These are afterwards set out
according to their lengths, and the little bundles are next
placed upright in tin pans, with the tips upward, and
by a gentle tap upon the tin the hairs become arranged
according to their respective lengths. The longer hairs
are then separated from the shorter ones, by which means
the equal length of the hairs is secured, and upon which
the perfection of the pencil depends. Although when
spread out flat upon a level surface the hairs of a good
pencil, or brush, are of perfectly even lengths, when the
tip is moistened and formed into a point by the lips or
otherwise, the pencil assumes a tapering form by reason of
the outer hairs of the brush becoming bent, or curved, at
their points toward the centre hairs, which remain erect.

After the bundles of hair have been levelled as described,
a small pinch sufficient to make a brush is taken, and the
lower end is tied by a thin thread, after which it is neatly
bound by thin silk or thread up -to a certain height. The
next operation is to select quills of various sizes. These
quills are obtained from geese, swans, pigeons, larks, and
other small birds, according to the required size of the
pencil. These are first cut to the proper length, and
then soaked in water for many hours to prevent them
from splitting. The brush of hair is then pointed and
passed through the wider end of the quill, and is next